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Each thing lives according to its kind,—the 
heart by love, the tntellect by truth, the higher 
nature of man by intimate communion with God. 

CHAPIN. 


WHAT’S TO HINDER. 


Wuat’s to hinder when a boy 
Once makes up his mind 

That the surest travellers 
Never look behind ? 

When a boy discovers that 
All our noblest men 

Kept a steadfast goal in sight,— 
What’s to hinder then ? 


What’s to hinder when a boy 
Climbs each ladder round, 
Since a prize is seldom won 
: At a single bound ? 
~ When a boy sets out to win, 
Like our truest men, 
Step by step and day by day, 
What’s to hinder then ? 
v7} The Myrtle. 
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wY For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. SLOCUM: A TRUE STORY. 


~—S ‘ BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


LEANOR stood at the dining-room win- 

dow with such a disconsolate expres- 

5 sion on her face. ‘‘Where do you 

“suppose he can be, grandma?” she said. 

“T’ve called and called and called, and he 

/) don’t come.” 

ieee don’t know, I’m sure,’ said grandma. 

“Tt isn’t at all gentlemanly of Mr. Slocum to 

{act so, But I see Uncle Phil coming, and 
perhaps he can tell you.” 

As soon as Uncle Phil reached the house, 
Eleanor pounced on him. ‘‘O Uncle Phil, 
do you know where Slocie is? I’ve hunted 

and called, and he don’t come; and I’m so 
afraid something has happened to him.” 

‘‘Yes, I know where he is, and something 
has happened to him,” said Uncle Phil, grimly. 
- “He is under the barn, and I’ve filled up all 
of the holes, so that he can’t get out till I de- 
cide what is to be done with him.”’ 

Eleanor looked horrified. ‘O my poor 
Slocie! What did he do, Uncle Phil, that 
makes you so cross to him?” 

. “Well, you know Eleanor, we’ve been miss- 
~ ing the pigeons and little chickens lately, and 
‘ I couldn’t find the thief. So this morning 
after I fed them, I hid behind the lilac-bush 
and watched, and who do you think the rob- 
i 
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_ ber was? Your own Mr. Slocum! Just as 
soon as they began eating, he sneaked out of 
4 ‘tke bushes, and with a spring he was among 
them, and caught one of my finest white 
= _ pigeons. ‘When I started after him, he dropped 
it, and ran under the barn, The poor pigeon 
awe killed; but his wing was broken, and 
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he won’t be able to fly any more. Now what 
do you think I ought to do with Slocie?” 

Eleanor caught her breath with a little sob. 
‘“*C-couldn’t you reason with him, Uncle 
Phil?” 

Uncle Phil didn’t smile: he looked very 
grave. ‘I’m afraid it’s too late to reason with 
him, dear,” he said. ‘‘ But you think all day, 
and I'll think all day; and perhaps we can find 
a punishment for him.”’ 

Then Uncle Phil got his hat, and Eleanor 
slipped her hand in his to walk with him to 
the gate. But, when they opened the front 
door, what do you think they saw? Mr. Slo- 
cum, sitting on the step, making his morning 
toilet as calmly and carefully as usual. When he 
saw Uncle Phil, he regarded him very gravely, 
as though not quite sure of his reception. 


But Eleanor caught him in her arms, Crying: 
“You naughty, naughty kitty, to eat Uncle 
Phil’s lovely white pigeons! What made you 
do it?” 

‘“‘Meow,”’ said Slocie, in a very subdued 
and solemn way. 

Uncle Phil laughed. ‘‘I can’t imagine how 
he got out. But, since he has outwitted us, 
I'll give him another trial. You might reason 
with him, Eleanor,” he added very soberly, as 
he went down the path, ‘‘and perhaps you 
could make him understand what a wicked cat 
he has been.” 

Strange to say, Mr. Slocum never touched 
another chicken or pigeon; but, whether it 
was because of Eleanor’s reasoning or that he 
was tired of them, no one ever knew but Mr. 
Slocum, and he won't tell. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
BUNNY. 


BY JENNY VICKERY. 


Our Bunny is dead. 
ground 

All stiff and all stark, and his sleep is so sound 

That naught can bestir him or wake him fo 
life ; 

His troubles are over, and ended his strife. 


Cold, cold rests his form on the hard frozen 
sod, 

While o’er his low head the boughs bend and 
then nod. 

Dead leaves, in wild eddies, sweep unheeded by; 

For stilled are his heart-beats and closed is his 
eye. 


Bun wore a fur coat of dark gray mixed with 
brown; 

His hind legs were shortened, his long ears 
drooped them down; 

His gentle, soft eyes and meek little face 

At once asked your pity, your love, and your 
grace. 


Bun dwelt in a burrow, so snug and so warm, 

His refuge from foes and his shelter from 
storm; 

He fed upon carrot-tops, parsley, and thyme, 

With celery, chickweed, and herbs in their 


prime. 

Who could have killed Bunny? Who laid his 
head low ? 

‘“*Was't you, Rex?”? Lask. ‘t Was he shot with 
your bow?” 


‘“‘No; for I loved Bunny so dearly, ”? Rex said, 
‘That it *most breaks my heart to think he is 
dead.” 


The farmers in anger all called him a pest, 
And set their dogs on) him, and gave him no 


rest. 

Now why did they treat him so? What had 
he done 

But bark their young trees? He just did that 
for fun. , 


O Rex, Rex, come here! 
been done. 

Bun’s lifted his head and gone off on a run. 

Away to his burrow wind swift has he sped. 

The rogue was just shamming! Our Bunny’s 
not dead, 


A strange thing has 


HORSE AND MAN FORGIVEN, 


ECAUSE of the affection of his pet horse 

A. Pissano found himself in jail one 

morning on a charge of obstructing the 

sidewalk. The animal has learned to follow 

its owner on all occasions, and has even been 
known to go into the house after him. 

Mr. Pissano left the animal standing in front 
of 16 Kearny Street while he went into a store 
at that number. After waiting for a few mo- 
ments, the horse missed its master, and went 
after him. It walked up on the sidewalk, and, 
pressing its muzzle close to the front window 
of the store, stood looking into the place. 

Men tried to get the animal back into the 
street, but it would not move. Then leading 
was tried; but the horse stood squarely, and 
would not move. Finally, Policeman Mathew- 
son ordered the animal to move on, but even 
the mandate of the law was powerless to move 
the animal. 

Just as Mathewson was about to send for a 
locomotive or an automobile to drag the horse 
back to the street, its owner appeared from 
around the corner, The animal gave a joyful 
whinny, and started down the sidewalk to 


He lies stretched on the 


meet him, dragging~the vehicle after him. 


This was too much for Mathewson, who -blaced 
Pissano under arrest. 


In court this morning he explained the mate 


ter to Judge Mogan, and offered to bring the 
horse into court to prove the truth of his as- 
sertions. - The judge decided that Pissano was 


not guilty, and added that the horse better re-.- 
San Francisco Bulletan. 


main in its stall. 


T have told you-.of-the Spaniard who always 
put on his spectacles when about to eat cherrves, 
that they might look bigger and more tempting, 
In like manner I make the most of my enjoymertts ; 
and, though I do not cast my eyes away from my: 
troubles, I pack them in as little compass as I can 
for myself, and never let them annoy others. 

SOUTHEY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MAMSEY’S BRAVE CHILDREN. - 


BY KEZIAH 


& JAMESY, I can’t stand it! Uncle John 
is at mamsey again to put us boys on 
to some farm to work for our keeping 

till we are eighteen, and to rent the house and 

garden and put that money in the bank; and 
to sell all the furniture, and go out nursing, 
and save the interest on father’s life insur- 
ance! You ought to hear him go it. ‘ There’s 
thirty-five dollars interest, and hundred and 
forty-four rent, to add to your thousand. dol- 
lars each year, Jane, and you don’t see it!’ 

Then he goes on and says Baby Mary can trot 

round and do chores for his wife; but I won’t 

have it, will you?” 

“Nol”? replied Jamesy, emphatically. 

‘* But we’ve got to flax round, or they'll talk 
mother over, I’m afraid. I’ve got two dollars 
saved up from Miss Gray’s errands, and I’m 
going to spend a dollar of it for sweet-pea 
seeds, and I’ve got the blossoms engaged for 
twenty cents a hundred! Then I’m going to 
have a bed of cosmos and asters, and the doc- 
tor’s wife and Miss Gray are going to take a 
bouquet of those once a week; and they say. I 
can sell all I can raise next fall,” 

‘‘ And I have got my last six weeks’ pay for 
the paper route saved up for seed, to plant the 
vegetable garden. There’s six dollars on hand, 
and more tocome. Seems to me we boys ought 
to look out for mamsey without Uncle John’s 
offered advice!’? And Jamesy angrily put 
more force into the sand-papering of a trellis 
he was finishing for Miss Judd’s ivy geranium 
to run on. 

‘‘Here’s twenty-five cents coming for this,” 
he added with emphasis. 

His father early gave the boys a tool-chest 
for their common ownership and use, and 
taught them how to use and how to care for 
their tools. Both boys, feeling Necessity’s 


SHELTON. 


spur, had also looked upon their sloyd work’ 


at school differently from the average pupil, 
and did not let it end where it began. This 
tool-chest, the small garden and orchard, and 
mother’s sewing-machine — her husband’s last 
gift to her— were the sole sources of income 
except the life insurance dividend, which the 
neighbors felt ought to be left in the savings 
bank to ‘‘ accumulate.” 

As yet they had gone neither cold nor hun- 
gry, though they had bravely denied them- 
selves luxuries. 

‘““We can, and will, keep together in spite 
of meddlers. Don’t you worry, Elwyn. If it 
wasn’t for old. Jones wanting so much eash 
down for ploughing the garden and spading 
up the flower-beds, I'd see my way clear to rub 


- winter, - 


along; for I’ll have a better paper route next 
We can plant and do the weeding be- 
fore and after school the five days, and we’ll see 
if we can’t ‘let ourselves out’ to the neighbors 
every Saturday.. We surely ought to- be worth 
together a dollar a day, and I know we can 
hang together somehow.’ But, despite his 
brave words, a painful line doapened between 
his fine eyebrows. 

“Do come in, and tell mamsey what we will 


try todo. I only hope she will not say, ‘ The 
Lord will provide.’ He doesn’t seem to hurry 
about it.” 


“Don’t, Elwyn, that is wicked! 
be patient.” 

Mrs. Gardiner listened patiently to her faith- 
ful sons, and said: ‘You are right: we will 
‘hang together.’ Each year ‘the living’ 
will come easier, as you will earn more and 
more. Mary saves me many steps now; and, 
the more hours she can saye me about the 
house, the more I will have for sewing.”” And 
the mother seated herself at the machine. 

_‘*Mamsey! There’s a tramp in the yard 
that looks as if he’d had no papa a long time. 
What can I take him to eat, mamsey ?”’ cried 
pansy-eyed Mary. : 

‘‘Some bread and butter and two molasses 
cookies. Jamesy will cut the bread, and you 
may spread it; and do it neatly, dear.” 

Busy with her sewing, Mrs. Gardiner forgot 
the tramp until Elwyn came in. ‘ Well, mam- 
sey! He’s a funny fellow. I asked him where 
he came from and who he was, and he said, 
‘From the Hermit’s Retreat, and I’m nobody’s 
dog.’ Then he asked what he could do to 
pay you for his breakfast. He’s awful polite 
for a tramp. 

Mrs. Gardiner went to the door, and was 
further surprised when this unusual tramp 
touched his hat, with a hand undisfigured by 
labor, and offered to work an hour. 

‘““You may work in the garden. Boys, get 
the spade, and show him where you will 
plant first.’’ 

Awkwardly he made his first movements 
with the spade; but with an untramplike 
persistence he kept at it, stumbling at last 
upon the best way to hold the handle and 
aim the point, and in an hour’s time he had 
quite a patch of ground stirred deeply enough 
for planting. 

‘‘T believe the Lord is providing for the 
tramp and us, too,” said Elwyn, in gleeful 
but low tones to his brother. 

He wiped his moist brow, and asked the 
boys to call their mother again. 

‘*Madam, I don’t know how to work; but, if 
you will teach me, I can learn. Will you give 
me food for the present for three hours a day 
at cleaning house. sawing wood, hoeing, or 
planting? I think I can get enough work 
besides to find me a sleeping place and get 
some clothes.”” And he looked down upon his 
threadbare suit. 

Surely, this was an unusual tramp! ‘‘I will 
be glad to give you three meals if you will do 
the spading, and later help the boys run the 
garden.” 

It was the tramp that told the boys that they 
could collect fertilizing material every morning 


We must 


‘from the streets and enrich their garden, and 


each carried a market basket and returned 
heavy laden. This was scattered over the 
flower-beds and garden, and, with the pile of 
wood ashes, was raked in evenly before 
‘planting ’’. 

Mrs. Gardiner was a farmer’s daughter, and 
she taught the boys and ‘‘ Fred” how to start — 
new plants from the old ones, and reset them 

, 
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all into a new strawberry bed. She explained 
why the old plants would do better set in a 
new place. The tramp was more surprised 
than the boys when she cut a seed potato 
into several parts, and assured him that, if 
there was ‘“‘one good eye” on a piece of a 
potato, it would grow. 

Mary followed the boys’as they dug small 
holes, and dropped in three kernels of corn, 
“*two to grow and one for luck,’’ the boys told 
her; and she rejoiced that she, too, was ‘‘ help- 
ing mamsey and the boys hang together.”’ 


When the sweet-peas bloomed, Mary did not 


mix the lavenders and pinks, nor the purples 
with the reds. 
the boys, as they were grouping the bunches, 
“But you are putting white ones.there, and 
you are mixing the colors ; and it’s to be every 
kind by itself.”’ ; 

‘We aren’t mixing the colors. These are 
all the same, aren’t they, mamsey?” But 
mamsey was forced by truth to say that 
Mary’s eyes were truest on the color line, 
She knew the white from the tinted whites: 
the boys could see no difference in shades so 
delicate. 

But Pansy-Mary, as her srothehe called her, 
was the proudest of ‘‘ helping,” when, with her 
clean pinafore and best sunbonnet, she made 
daily trips with Elwyn to deliver the large and 
small bunches (they made no ‘‘bouquets”’), as 
ordered, all over the village. 

They could have sold twice as many blooms, 
and resolved to have them another summer. 
As it was, the wild autumn flowers were a 
source of help not to be despised when the 
garden supply was insufficient. 

It was Mary’s privilege to carry home the 
purse that held the dimes and quarters; and, 
though the amount was small, it was welcome 
as she poured it into mamsey’s lap and re- 
ceived her thanks. 

‘““Many a little makes a mickle.’? And the 
wolf did not get inside the back gate, though 
sometimes the children asked mamsey if he 
was not getting too near! 

The garden prospered, and there was ‘tsome 
to eat daily, some to go to market, and, mam- 
sey, there’s going to be some to put in the 
cellar for winter. And don’t our tramp look 
nice? Who'd think he was ‘nobody’s dog’ 
only last spring? He’s going to church, now 
he’s got some clothes! ”’ 

‘‘Madam, will you board me this winter, 
and rent me the tool-house for a studio this 
winter at ten dollars a week?”’’ asked the 
tramp, as autumn approached. 

‘*Studio? What do you mean? 
you to be ’’— 

‘**Nobody’s dog? Never mind. Iwas! Thanks 
to you and the boys, I am not. Can I stay 
here? Iam at work for the magazines again.” 

“Yes, you may stay; and it will help us 
more than yourself.” 

“Three groans for Uncle John and the 
neighbors! Hooray for our folks and Fred! 
Sell our furniture and ‘ break up’? Not much!” 
cried Elwyn. 


How came 


Behavior is a mirror in which every one shows 
his image. GOETHE. 


HE earnest men are so few in the world 
that their very earnestness becomes at 
once the badge of their nobility; and 

as men in a crowd instinctively make room for 
one who seems eager to force his way through 
it, so mankind everywhere open their ranks to 


one who rushes zealously toward some object. 


lying beyond them. Dwient, 


But she would ¢ry archly at 


IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 


Sucu beautiful things in the heart of the 
woods | 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green moss; 
Such love of the birds in the solitudes, 
Where the swift wings glance and the tree- 
tops toss; 
Spaces of silence swept with song, 
Which nobody ‘hears but the God above,— 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in His guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the 


. woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer 
drink, 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink, 


Such pledge of love in the heartof the woods, 
For the Maker of all things keeps the feast, 
And over the tiny floweret broods 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If He cares for this, will He not for thee,— 
~ Thee, wherever thou art to-day ? © 
Child of an infinite Father, see, 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
MARGAREE E. SANGSTER. 
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THE. LITTLE MESSENGER BOY. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


HE writer always takes pleasure in re- 
cording the achievements of our Amer- 

ican boys, whether of ‘larger or 
smaller growth,”’ as an encouragement to his 
readers, and more especially when it demon- 
strates. what pluck can do, despite adverse 
circumstances. All of my readers know well 
enough now the practical uses of the tele- 
phone, the invention of which has sayed more 
time and wear and tear of shoe leather than 
any other, to say nothing of its pecuniary 
benefit or the rapid transaction of business 
and information. Now it so happened that 
the promoter of this scheme for Portland, Me., 
Mr, George Smardon, before he could get his 


_ work. in (and he was thought then somewhat 


too hopeful), was taken sick with rheuma- 
tism, and had to give the business up. 

One day a little fellow looked in at the 
office, a little telegraph messenger boy, and 
gazed wonderingly upon the novel machine. 
His inquiries were so intelligent and his man- 
ner so respectful that Mr. Smardon gladly told 
him all about it, and what the principles were. 
Shortly after the same boy appeared with two 
perfect machines, self-made, all but the mag- 
net, which he purchased and improved, but 
lacking the wire. This Mr. Smardon gave him 
(about a mile of it), and, behold! our little 
messenger boy had a line of his own, in per- 
fect working order, even to the bells. 

For years Mr. Smardon had lost sight of 
him; but not long ago he called upon that 
gentleman, and related his experience. He 
had earned his money, worked his way 
through college, and is now a professor in a 
New England college, electricity and its won- 
derful opportunities in the immediate future 
being one of his branches of teaching. Now 
all this seems romantic, but it is true; and the 
professor is alive to prove it, and to show that 
all boys will still find their best field of labor 
at home. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HELPING EMMA GUSTY. 


BY ANNIE LEWIS PINFOLD. 


ee ING-—A-LING!’’ announced the little 
call-bell; and the scholars of ‘“‘num- 
ber fourteen”? made all haste from 
the close, warm room to the nearest shady 
places beneath the gnarled old apple-trees and 
maples that grew close at hand. For a time 
dinner-pails and baskets monopolized the at- 
tention of all; but, when their healthy appetites 
were satisfied, they broke up into little groups. 
Some of the little girls had a playhouse on a 
rocky ledge behind the hazel-bushes. The 
older ones brought out crochet work or books, 
laughingly refusing the invitation to ‘‘ come 
play, too,’’ from the little girl peering out 
through the leafy screen above them. 

‘“Too hot to play to-day, Cora,’’ was the 
universal excuse. 

And it was hot. So thought Miss Miller, the 
teacher, as she laid her head down on the hard 
wooden desk in a vain endeavor to find some 
refreshing coolness from contact with it, while 
her luncheon box remained unopened by her 
side. An uneasy shuffling of feet in front 
roused her, and she lifted her head with a 
sigh of weariness, saying : 

‘“‘Emma Gusty, you may go out with the 
rest. My head aches too hard for me to bother 
with you now, but you. must have those 
examples finished before morning. I cannot 
tolerate such indolence and indifference any 
longer.”’ 

The big, awkward girl of sixteen to whom 
she had spoken so sharply rose slowly and 
walked out, carrying book and slate with her. 

She was not in reality so stupid as she 
seemed; but long years of hard usage at the 
many places she had been forced to call 
‘“thome,”? and the scanty, hardly begrudged 
schooling granted her in childhood now bore 
fruit as she strove to master the ‘second 
reader”? and ‘“‘intermediate arithmetic’’ in 
company with little children like Morris Chap- 
man and eight-year-old Nellie Carter. 

‘“ Things come hard now,” she said. ‘And 
I’m ashamed to ask ’em to help me,’’ was the 
excuse she made to herself for her many and 
often ridiculous blunders, when just a moment 
of help from teacher or friend would have 
smoothed the way for her. 

She did want to be ‘‘smart”’ like Ellen 
Sibley, and hid a sensitive heart beneath a 
stolid exterior. 

The teacher} a stranger, attributed her many 
failures to stupidity or laziness, hence gave her 
little sympathy or help. 

Emma Gusty glanced at the white face as she 
passed the desk on her way out 

‘““Teacher’s got a fearful headache,” 
said to the girls when she reached them. 

“Too bad,” they responded. 

“Glad to get rid of you, then, I suppose,”’ 
was Ellen Sibley’s comment, as she held up a 
piece of lace. ‘‘See, Katie, mine is longer than 
yours.”” 

“JT know what I'd do if I was them,” said 
Emma Gusty in a low tone to Nellie Carter, 
who had come down from the playhouse to 
meet her, ‘J dasen’t, *cause I know she can’t 
bear the sight of me.” 

‘What, Emmie ?’’ queried the little girl who 
had a strong liking for the ‘‘ big dunce’’ who 
never was cross to the little ones, and always 
ready to do their bidding. 

‘Well, then, I’'d ask her to come out under 
the trees: there’s a breeze here, and that school- 
house is like an oven. I’d put some shawls on 


she 
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that moss there, an’ make her lie down; then 
get cold water from the spring, and bathe her 
head,” was the reply. 

‘Good, Emmie!’’ said Nellie, springing 
quickly up the path to the school-house door. 
She came running back with her arms full of 
shawls and coats, and by enlisting the older 
girls’ help she soon bad Miss Miller coaxed out 
and the nervous headache eased, so that the 
teacher was able to sit up on her rustic couch 
and look around upon them with a grateful 
smile, saying : 

‘What thoughtful, kind scholars I have! I 
did not know such nurses were handy, or I 
should have called on you before.”’ 

‘“We should never have thought of it if it 
hadn’t been for Nellie Carter, though we knew 
your head ached, and were sorry for you,”’ Katie 
Collins owned with a blush. 

‘‘Dear little soul!’ said her teacher, ‘‘al- 
ways doing something for others. Where is 
she now?” 

A glance around showed her seated on the 


stone wall beneath a tree, side by side with ™ 


Emma Gusty, both hard at work with book 
and pencil. 

‘‘Did you ever! She’s helping Emma Gusty 
do her examples. Don’t they look funny!” 
giggled Ellen, and the others joined in her 
mirth. 

Absorbed in her self-appointed task, Nellie 
did not hear them; but Emma Gusty did, and, 
divining the cause at once, closed her book. 

‘‘T don’t want tostudy any more. Teacher’s 
looking at you. Guess she wants you.” 

Miss Miller drew Nellie down beside her, 
saying gently: 

‘Thank you, dear, for the thought that 
cured my headache.”’ 

‘“‘Tt wasn’t me: ’twas Emma Gusty told me 
first,’ said the truthful little maid. ‘' Yes,” 
she reiterated, in response to their incredulous 
looks. ‘‘ Emma Gusty is nice, even if she does 
read in the second reader, and she does try to 
learn; but — you — you know you big girls do 
make fun of her.” 

‘*So we do,” admitted Ellen. ‘‘I suppose 
we might make things a great deal easier for 
the poor girl.” 

‘T have been at fault, too, girls,’ came from 
Miss Miller, ‘‘I have been hasty and im- 
patient. Emma Gusty shall have more help 
hereafter, little Nellie: you'll all try, too?” 

“Tl never laugh at her again,’’ declared 
Katie; ‘‘that is, Pll try not to. And I will 
apologize if I cannot help it, and make her 
know I mean to be her friend.” 

“T will begin now,’ said their teacher. 
‘“Come with me, Nellie. I am going over to 
thank her, and tell her to come early to-mor- 
row, so that we can straighten out those tire- 
some examples. No, girls, you need not come, 
Keep your promise, but don’t be patronizing, 
or you will hurt her feelings as much that way 
as the other.” 

‘““You helped many more besides Emma 
Gusty. to-day, Nellie, said Miss Miller, 
tightening her hold on the little fingers, as she 
rose. 

‘I’m glad,’ was the quick reply. “TI like 
Cone 


Care, admitted as a guest, quickly turns to be 
master. BOVEE. 


Nor in the clamor of the street, 
Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 
But in ourselves are triumph and defeat. 
LONGFELLOW. 


MEXICO. 


MEXICO. 


HERE are few great countries of which 
so little is heard, but whose history is 
so full of romance, as Mexico. When 

that soldier of fortune, Cortez, landed on the 
shores of ‘t‘Mexique Bay’ in A.p. 1519, he 
found existing there a great empire, with a 
high degree of civilization. It is an exciting 
but tragic story, how Montezuma, the Aztec 
king, was overthrown, his palaces plundered, 
and his subjects slain by a mere handful of 
European adventurers. In a very few years 
this ancient order was set aside forever. 

The subjects of Montezuma were mighty 
builders. Vast ruins of temple-palaces, raised 
on high terraces, and earth pyramids remain 
to this day, often overgrown by dense forests 
and canebrakes. In their gloomy depths the 
explorer is startled by huge idols of carved 
stone and grotesque imagery, covered with 


characters which learned men are only just 
deciphering. (See our picture page, showing 
Aztec writings and idols.) This ancient people 
had a very exact calendar and a system of 
hieroglyphics. Their government was highly 
organized : they also had regular posts. Silver 
and gold were so abundant as to amaze the 
covetous Spaniards, and the country was then 
probably richer and more populous than it is 
to-day. 

Mexico is named for Mexitli, the Aztec god 
of war. The worship by the natives of their 
deities, with long, unspelled names, was cruel 
in the extreme. In the galleries of South 
Kensington Museum you may see casts of their 


great altars, on which hosts of human sacrifices | 


were offered; while in our British Museum 
are the sacrificial knife and mask (which we 


have drawn) used for these hateful rites. — 


After the Spanish conquest the Aztecs became 
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Christians, but to this day they still retaina 
strong trace of cruel and repulsive superstition. 

To-day the government is a federal republic, 
—a United States in little. There is a presi- 
dent, a senate, and a house of commons, all in 
due form; but the climate and national char- 
acter incline to ease, and much of the law is 
never put in force. The Indians form one- 
third of the population. Still there is prog- 
ress. Over nine thousand public schools 
have been opened, there are now 3,700 miles 
of railway, and companies are being formed 
every day to open up and develop the enormous 
riches of the country. 

The port of Mexico on the Atlantic coast is 
Vera Cruz (see our illustration), a busy town, 
and very charming when seen from the sea; 
but it lies low, and is often a pest-house of the 
dreaded vomito, or yellow fever. 


From Vera Cruz to Mexico is 260 miles, and - 


the train takes twenty hours, as there is one 
steep ascent all the way. 

The lower slopes are hot and tropical, but 
higher up the country is splendid. Haciendas, 
or high-walled farms, are scattered about, with 
large herds of cattle. These farms are little 
castles of defence against brigands. At 
Cholula is a vast ruined pyramid, 1,300 feet 
square and 170 feet high. The City of Mexico 
is 7,500 feet above the sea, but is situated ina 
marshy basin, surrounded by voleanic peaks. 
Always seen above the city is the great tower- 
ing cone of the volcano Popocatapetl, 18,000 
feet high (see our illustration). Close at hand 
(also shown at the bottom of-our picture) is 
the shallow lake of Tezcuco. There are many 
others, salt and sulphurous. In one of these 
are the famous floating islands, called chinam- 
pas, which are luxuriantly cultivated, produc- 


_ing abundant fruits and flowers for the city’s 


use. 

Mexico is supplied with water by aqueducts 
many miles in length, while tunnels and 
eanals through the mountains carry off floods 
from the great lakes. The Rio Grande is the 
greatest river of Mexico. 
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BEARING A HAND, 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 

On, when ‘‘bear a hand” is the brisk com- 
mand, 

*Tis the sailor knows how the saying goes, 

And there's no delay nor dally ; 

But a landsman, too, is as swift and true 

When he hears the word, and his heart is 
stirred, 

_To be up where strong men rally. 


Would we ‘‘bear a hand,’ we should under- 
‘stand 
That to look and wait is to be too late 
When a little help is needed ; 
And to step aside from the restless tide 
Is to let the ery of the poor go by, 
And their want still pass unheeded. 


Oh, to ‘‘bear a hand” is to take one’s stand 
Where the duties call, whether great or small, 
And, with wise and sure pursuing, 
Just to have each day roll some stone away, 
And to action rise for the noblest prize 
That is found in earnest doing. 


True friendship is a plant of slow growth, and 
must undergo and withstand the shocks of adver- 
shy before it is entitled to the appellation. 

WASHINGTON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
UNCLE SAM’S BANK. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


ae ET’S get up early, and pick all the pond- 
iP lilies,’’ said Everett. 

Yes,’ said Richard, ‘‘and get ahead 
of Uncle Sam.”’ 

‘‘But he sells them; and all we do is to put 
them in a bowl of water and forget everything 
about them,’’ objected Anna. 

““T don’t care. They're no more his than 
ours,’ said Richard. ‘Our cottage is on this 
pond just as much as his old shanty.” 

So the next morning the trio were up earlier 
than usual, and left their mother only begin- 
ning to get breakfast, while they went out in 
the row-boat. c 

“There he is already,” exclaimed Everett, 


Sure enough, in an old, flat-bottomed boat, 
a colored man was making his way toward 
the patch of lily pads. 

‘“‘ We'll steal in on him quietly,’ whispered 
Richard, and they followed close to the shore. 

Now he was leaning far over to pull in the 
white flowers. ‘‘Good ketch dis mawnin’,” 
they heard him say. ‘‘Heah dar, ma beauty, 
come in heah; fo’ yo’ gwine help sen’ Une’ 
Sam’s boy to de school, you are. Got ter hab 
clo’es, he has; an’ you got ter help furnish 
*em. Seems like dis pon’ was Unc’ Sam’s 
bank, whare de Lawd put sabin’s in fo’ him 
ter jest come ‘long an’ draw out. So don’ min’ 
bein’ picked, ma beauties ; fo’ you an’ de fishes 
what swim round below dar, you all help sen’ 
Unc’ Sam’s boy to de school.”’ 

““§-sh,”? said Richard. ‘‘Let’s get out of 
this without his seeing us,”’ 
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The little and short sayings of nice and excel- 
lent men are of great value, like the dust of gold 
or the least sparks of diamonds, TI1LLOTSON. 


THE ASTERS AND THE GOLDENROD. 


RiguT wealthy is the goldenrod, 
A very Creesus he ; 

The widowed weeping asters came 
To crave his charity. 


He gave them each a piece of gold, 
Yellow and round and bright ; 

They clasped it in their purple robes, 
And beamed with deep delight. 


Then goldenrod with stately nod 
And glowing features cried, 
“Come every fall, and with you all 
My gold will I divide!” 
SaraAu J. DAY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PETS OF FAMOUS PERSONS. 


BY Ss. B. CG. 


I. Mary Russell Mitford’s Animal Friends. 


ARY RUSSELL MITFORD had a pas- 
sionate fondness for all dumb animals, 
and there was a host of pets that had 

a place in her affections. There was a white 
half-Persian cat, ‘‘as deaf as a post, with one 
eye blue and the other yellow’’; a donkey that 
followed her about like a cat, and ate roses ; 
amagpie which was in the habit of trotting 
along behind her father with the dogs ; jays, 
partridges, and some bantams which she 
named after persons in Bruce’s ‘‘ Travels in 
Abyssinia,’’ such as ‘‘ Ras Michael,”’ ‘‘ Al Has- 
san,’’ and similar barbaric appellations ; and 
more than once she had a tame owl. 

Then there were her dogs, Mayflower and 
Mid and ‘‘Lyfra, from the North Countrie”’ ; 
Miranda, who came from Stratford-on-Avon, 
and was ‘blue, sprinkled with little white 
spots, just like a starry night’’; Maria, ‘‘ with 
her black and glossy puppies”’; Dash, who 
‘sends his respects to Mrs. Browning’s doves,”’ 
and whom his mistress so loved that, when 
homesick in London, she wrote to her parents, 
“‘T am dying for my Dash and my flowers”’; 
Madoc; Marmion, the greyhound, ‘‘ whom 
everybody loved and for whom every creature 
in the house cried when he died’’; Moss 
Trooper, his successor, huge and trustful ; and 
poor dear old Manx, who lived with her thirteen 
years. Mrs. Browning had a fond attachment 
for a silken-haired, hazel-eyed spaniel, which 
was given her by Miss Mitford. His name 
was Flush, and she made him the subject of 
one of her tenderest poems, ‘‘To Flush, my 
Dog.” James T. Fields, in his ‘‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors,’’ speaks of making a personal 
acquaintance with Fanchon, and having known 
Flush, the ancestor of Fanchon, intimately, 
and had been accustomed to hear wonderful 
things of that dog ; but Fanchon ‘‘had graces 
and genius unique.”’ 

He says: ‘She used to write me long letters 
about Fanchon, whose acquaintance I had 
made while on a visit to her cottage. Every 
virtue under heaven she attributed to that 
canine individual ; and I was obliged to allow 
in my return letters that, since our planet 
began to spin, nothing comparable to Fanchon 
had ever run on four legs.”’ 

The lady of ‘‘ Our Village”’ loved all nature, 
and, to quote from Mr. Fields again, ‘‘her 
dogs and her geraniums were her great glo- 
ries,”’ 


‘ and gazing into the great golden eyes. 
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THE JOURNEYS OF PUSSY TIPTOES. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


III, Pussy goes to Church. 


FTER Pussy Tiptoes made her famous 

A call upon grandma, she became what 

Ruth’s papa. spoke of as a regular 
globe-trotter. 

At first her little mistress was greatly dis- 
turbed. She feared all kinds of mishaps for 
her dainty pet. 
unharmed from her excursions, Ruth gradually 
lost her fears. 

‘Where have you been, darling?” she 
would sometimes say, holding Pussy firmly, 
“ Do 
you visit other little girls who beg and beg you 
to be their kitty?” 

But Pussy Tiptoes would only turn away, 
and mew something that in cat-language was: 
‘‘ What nonsense you talk! The idea of my 
ever wanting to belong to any one else! I may 
like to run about; but, after all, there’s no 
place like home.”’. 

Pussy knew that Saturday was always a 
holiday, and she and Ruth could play all day, 
so she was seldom absent then. But another 
and a puzzling day followed. Ruth did not go 
to school on that day, and Papa Clifford did not 
go to his office. 

If Ruth ran in the garden for a little while 
after breakfast, she would soon say: ‘‘I must 
study my Sunday-School lesson. Papa is wait- 
ing forme. I can’t run any more, Pussy Tip- 
toes.” 

Later the family would walk out of the gate 
together, Ruth in her. best white dress and 
best hat, holding her mamma’s hand on one 
side and her papa’s on the other. 

If Puss Tiptoes wondered in her little mind, 
no one was the wiser; for, as usual, she kept 
her thoughts to herself. 

It was a bright crisp day in November. The 
leaves had fallen thickly in the gutters and 
over the lawn, and Ruth and her pet had had 
many a frolic among them. 

Puss was chasing them about as the Clifford 
family started for church. Ruth had on her 
new red coat over her white ‘dress. She felt 
very happy to be with both father and mother 
at once, 

‘‘T want to say good-bye to my kitty,’ she 
cried, breaking away from her parents. 

“ Have a good time, Pussy,’’ she said as she 
kissed the silky gray head. ‘‘It’s too bad 
nice little cats like you can’t go to church, but 
I s’pose God made you the best way for a cat 
to be. Don’t run away to-day. I will come 
home right after Sunday School.” 

Pussy Tiptoes lapped Ruth’s nose with her 
dainty pink tongue, which was her way of say- 
ing that she Joved her mistress almost to 
death. 

Ruth went on to church. She listened to 
the choir when it sang, and tried to sing, too, 
‘in the hymns. The Bible reading was not 
hard for a little girl to understand, and the 
prayers were always short. 

When it came to the sermon, mamma handed 
Ruth a precious red book that she looked at 
only on Sundays. 

It was full of lovely pictures and easy stories. 
Aunt Helen had sent it from New York, and 
she had written on tlie fly-leaf, ‘‘For Ruth 
when she is good in sermon time.”’ 

Ruth looked at her book for a while, then 
closed it, and gazed up into the minister’s face. 
She loved Mr. Standish very much, and his 


But, as Pussy always returned . 


face had great attraction for her, it was so 
earnest, eager, and bright. 

The church was still, and every one was 
listening. - 

He told a little story that caught Ruth’s 
fancy. She listened eagerly; but, after it was 
over, she did not understand what followed, 
so her attention flagged. 

Her gaze wandered from Mr. Standish’s face 
down to the broad aisle, then she gave a little 
jump. Pussy Tiptoes was strolling up the aisle 
in the most leisurely fashion. 

She looked about with some curiosity, but 
kept straight on, and mounted the pulpit stairs. 

Mr. Standish did not see her, he was very 
much engaged in his sermon. 

Now, Puss knew Mr. Standish very well. 
Whenever he called at Ruth’s house he took 
her in his lap, and fondled her, and said all 
sorts of nice things. Though Ruth did not 
know it, Pussy sometimes called on Mr. Stand- 
ish. There was a certain chair in his study 
where she liked to curl up for a nap. 

Then a certain little blue and white dish on 
his table always held chocolate creams. 

If Mr. Standish did not remember to give 
her one, Puss would jump on the table, and put 
her paw on the cover and meow so loud that 
he could not help realizing his error. 

Pussy Tiptoes considered Mr. Standish her 
minister, and felt quite at home wherever he 
was. 

She looked at him for a moment, then said 
distinctly and sharply, ‘‘ Meow!” 

Mr. Standish stopped in his sermon, and act- 
ually jumped. Ruth hid her face on her 
mamma’s arm. 

Mr. Standish looked down, and saw Pussy. 
Her yellow eyes said as plainly as if she had 
spoken: ‘‘Why, don’t you know me? I’m 
Pussy Tiptoes.”’ 

Mr. Standish- smiled, and, stooping down, 
raised her in his arms and stroked her. Then 
he laid her down on the velvet sofa behind 
him, and, with a parting pat, resumed his 
discourse. 


Pussy curled herself up luxuriously, and 


yawned. The place suited her only too well. 
She was not allowed to lie on the velvet sofa 
at home. 

Perhaps Puss Tiptoes would tell you that 
she tried to listen to her friend’s sermon, and 
perhaps she did. But one thing is sure: the 
yellow eyes soon closed, and the gray kitty was 
in dreamland. 

Down in the pew some one else was asleep, 
too. 

Ruth’s heart had been tilled with mingled 
delight and dread. She could not help being 
proud that her kitty had known enough’ to 
come to church, and that she had behaved so 
well when there. 

Still, she was not sure that it had been a 
proper thing, and she was afraid her mamma 
would not approve of it. So, divided between 


these thoughts, Ruthie, too, drifted into dream- 


land. : 

She had a very strange dream. She thought 
Pussy Tiptoes stood in the pulpit preaching, 
and all the pews were filled with a cat and 
kitten congregation, very earnestly listening. 

When she awakened, Puss Tiptoes was lap- 
ping her cheek, and her father and mother 
and Mr. Standish were looking down at her, 
smiling. . 

Ruth, still possessed by her dream, sat up, 
and shook her finger at her kitty. 

‘““You were preaching,— I saw you,— and all 
the kittens were listening,’ she began, then 
stopped and looked around. ‘Why, it’s 
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ehurch!”’ she said, ‘‘and I guess I’ve been 
dreaming. But you are here, Pussy.” 

““Yes,’’ said Mr. Standish, cheerfully, ‘‘ one 
of the best proofs of interest a minister can 
receive is to have his friends come and hear 
him preach. Pussy has certainly done this, 
and behaved beautifully.” 

‘* But where are all the people ?”’ said Ruth, 
in perplexity. 

‘They have all gone home or into the chapel 
to Sunday School. Don’t you hear them sing- 
ing ?’’ said Mrs, Clifford. ‘' Now, dearie, you 
are so sleepy I think you would better go 
home, and take Puss Tiptoes with you.” 

‘*T am much obliged for your call,” said Mr. 
Standish, shaking a little gray paw; ‘‘but I 
am not sure I ought to ask you to come again.” 
Puss Tiptoes elevated her pink nose in dis- 
dain. What was the man thinking of? 

She had found out all she wanted about the 
place where her family came Sundays. 

It was all right, and did not need her farther 
attention. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TRY AGAIN. 


G. E. L. 


My little lad, 

Mother is sad 
To-night. 

Do you know why? 


4 She thought you knew, 


And that you’d do 
The right,— 
At least you'd try. 


But all this day, 

In all your play, 

You have forgot 

The gentle way, 

The brave, true way 
You have been taught. 


Now, little lad, 
Shall we be glad 
To-morrow? 

You and I? 
You know the way, 
That’s sure to stay 

Our sorrow. ‘ 

Will you try? 
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THREE FAMOUS SCHOOLS. 
IT, ton. 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 
-N the little town of Eton, across the 
Thames from his castle at Windsor, 
Henry VI. founded a school. He copied 


the rules of the old Winchester school, and for 
a long time Eton was a mere daughter of Win- 
chester; but as years went by it took ona 
character of its own. 

The fact that it lies in the very shadow 
of Windsor Castle partly accounts for the 
royal favor. All through its history the royal 
families have taken a lively personal interest 
in its welfare, and in later years the grandsons 
of Queen Victoria have come to Eton to pre- 
pare for the universities; and for several cen- 
turies it has educated more sons of the aristoc- 
racy and nobility, and its graduates have 
included more men of birth and genius, than 
any other English school. 

To-day Eton School numbers over a thou- 
sand students. In the old days the pupils 
were of two classes,—sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen, and those of lower birth. The 


‘tiful and ancient college buildings. 


latter lodged in the town; and in 1557, after 
Henry VIII. dissolved the monasteries, we 
find them called ‘‘ Oppidans.””? The sons of the 
higher class were called ‘‘Commensals”’; but, 
after the civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
all classes of pupils were called ‘‘ oppidans,”’ 
and ‘‘oppidans”’ they are called to-day. In 
these days the boys all live together in houses, 
where each is given a permanent home from 
the day he arrives. 

These houses are clustered about the beau- 
Their 
broad, ivy-covered fronts with window boxes 
blazing with bright flowers are very attractive. 
Within, each boy has his own room about 
twelve feet square, containing a folding-bed, 
bath-tub, wash-stand; fireplace, _ tea-table, 
study-table, and chair, and sometimes a book- 
case. 

A boy enters his Eton home at about twelve 
years of age, and kere he stays until he is 
nineteen (no one is allowed to stay after nine- 
teen). 

From the time of entrance he is carefully 
watched over by the house-master, who is 
well-educated, sensible, athletic, and _ sufii- 
ciently wise and strong to have a personal in- 
fluence over each of the boys in his charge. 
The boys in each house soon learn to know all 
the fellows in the house. They are much 
together, at their meals, school-hours, and 
chapel. So, as a rule, they stick together like 
brothers; and many firm friendships are made. 

Each house has its football and cricket 
teams, its rowing crew, its debating society, 
and other contests, so that rivalry among the 
houses is often keen. 

Discipline is mainly enforced, as in other 
English schools, by the oldest and best pupils, 
by means of fagging; and oftentimes the best 
friendship a boy makes in his house is with 
his fag-master, for whom he has to cook break- 
fast and supper in the house kitchen, and 
serve in his master’s room. The days of cru- 
elty in fagging are past. Most small boys are 
glad enough to be with the big boys, and a 
senior who plays football or rows well may 
usually have as many youngsters to wait on 
him as he likes. 

The most interesting parts of the Eton build- 
ings are the school-rooms, which stand to-day 
almost as they were built. On the woodwork 
are found the names of the boys who haye 
studied here. Arthur Wellesley, Duke of 
Wellington, was an Eton boy, and left his 
name on a post, ‘‘H. Wesley,’’ which Etonians 
say is the way he used to write it. Pitt, Fox, 
Shelley, Gladstone, and innumerable others 
carved their names here before they carved 
them on the world’s memory. ¥ 

In one room is the place of the famous 
flogging block, on which thousands of Eton 
boys have been flogged for more or less not- 
able offences. One night a lot of old Etonians, 
who had been making merry after a boat race, 
broke into the flogging-block room, and carried 
the block off to London, rented a room and 
founded the ‘‘ Eton Block Club” to which no 
one could belong who had not been flogged on 
that block while at school. 

There are several school societies at Eton, 
the most important of which is the Eton So- 
ciety, or ‘‘Pop”’ as it is generally called. In 
the early days its aim was purely literary. 
To-day Pop still holds debates, but it has 
grown to be more athletic than literary. The 
football game of Eton is so different from all 
other games of football that it can be played 
only among Eton boys. ; 

Rackets and fives are popular ball games. 


Tennis is not played at Eton. 
lar Eton game is cricket. It is- played in 
fields, parks, and byways. Men, boys, and 
children in white trousers are seen at all hours 
on all days at the game. Every house has its 
eleven and field. The Eton cricket grounds 
cover forty-two acres. and about five hundred 
boys can play at one time. 

Eton is the leading boating school of Eng- 
land, and boating is the most popular athletic 
sport. The races rowed are innumerable. 

The fourth of June, Eton Boating Day, is a 
day which no true Etonian fails to celebrate. 
The town is filled to overflowing, the river 
swarms with crafts, and house-boats line the 
shores. The departure of the boats for Surly 
is conducted with almost military pomp. At 
Surly a grand dinner is served in tents, and 
then they all row back again amid bursts of 
enthusiasm, music and fireworks. The excite- 
ment is felt literally around the world, for old 
Etonians serving in different parts of the world 
remember the day by telegrams and cable- 
grams coming thick and fast. | 

Another exciting day is the competing for 
the Ladies’ Plate at Henley in July by the 
Eton eight, which has won the prize many 
times and has always been the most prominent 
competitor. 

The Eton boys wear short jackets, broad 
collars, and tall hats. Their studies are the 
common branches, Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
science, and modern languages. They have a 
fine library containing a rich collection of 
classical and Oriental manuscripts. 

The Eton boys who wish to pursue the 
higher education go to Oxford, especially 
Christ Church; and, since these boys represent 
a large section of the youthful wealth and 
aristocracy of England, they have made Oxford 
the university of the English aristocracy. 


The most popu- 


THE GREAT AMERICAN LAUGH. 


AUGHTER has sunshine in it. It is 
ix warm. Learned men have searched for 
the secret of life. What is it but good 
humor? That’s the secret of life worth liv- 
ing. 

What sunshine is to earth, good humor is to 
man. Take the smile and the laugh away, and 
it would be the end of man. 

Men cannot fight while they enjoy a joke. 
Death himself recoils from the laugh. The 
man who is in good humor has an enormous 
advantage over the one whoisangry. Anger 
is dark. Bitterness is filled with shadow. In- 
tolerance, is grim and black. Prejudice is 
blind. 

Good humor — with the smile and the laugh 
— is sunshine in which objects are plain and 
distortion disappears, and wherein phantoms 
become nothing. 

One reason for America’s greatness is that 
above all it is the nation that laughs. 

Denver Post, 


HATS OFF. 


VERY boy is taught to take his hat off 
when he meets any one he knows. It 
is a mark of respect. Yet, when one 

thinks of it, it seems an odd sort of thing to 
do. Why should he bare his head? What 
does it mean ? 

In olden times knights went about in armor. 
But, when they found themselves among a 
company of friends, they took off the helmet 
which protected their heads, which was as 
much as to say, ‘‘ We trust you: we are safe 
in your presence.”’ 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


TuERE is no unbelief, 

Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 

And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
‘“ Be patient, heart : light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, ‘neath winter’s field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must keep. 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 
EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 


ET us read, with method, and propose to 
ourselves an end to which our studies 
may point. The use of reading is to 

aid us in thinking. GIBBON. 


EDIFOR’S CHAIR: 


GREETINGS! Toall the readers and friends of 
Every Other Sunday, cordial messages of good 
will! The summer is ended, and the vacation 
days for the Editor blend into new plans and 
fresh vigor. 

Whatever may have been our experiences 
the past few weeks, let us all take a new start. 
A greeting of encouragement to the Sunday- 
School teacher; may there be deeper inter- 
est than ever in the great work of religious 
education. A greeting of friendship to the 
young people ; may they place high and clear 
noble ideals before their ambitions. 

Ambition and ideals rule the world. Per- 
haps we ought to say: Aspiration and ideals 
determine character. 

Not what we easily utter or readily argue, 
not what we merely think is of the first im- 
portance. The springs of permanent influence 
on our actions lie deep in the heart. They 
pour forth their streams of taste, choice, pref- 
erence, inclination, and habit. 

Lowell rightly says that what we long for, 
that: we are in a certain way. Longing, aspira- 
tion, ambition,— these are the sources of char- 
acter. 

Religious education in the home and Sunday 
School must heed this central law of our nat- 
ures. By doing this we simplify our work, 
we make the crooked path straight, and we 
gain hope and progress. 

The desire to grow up to some standard or 
example is common to all young persons. 
They admire types and leaders. They live 
greatly in their feelings. Religious education 
is not the imparting of information or training 
in church habits. It is the culture of strong, 
governing loyalty to ideals, shown either in 
principles or in examples. 

Nothing is more evident in teaching the 
Bible than this truth. Nothing is clearer in 
the best use of the world’s history and the 
study of civilization. The young mind soon 
forgets the particulars, the details, but not 
readily does it let go the feelings of like or dis- 
like, of love or hostility, of admiration or aver- 
sion, concerning events and characters. 

The new lessons for our Sunday Schools rec- 
ognize this law. ‘‘ Life Studies’’ cover great 
characters and great principles. They hold up 
lofty standards, They bring forward noble 
personalities. They point out eternal truths. 


Many authors will write the biographies, many 
suggestions will enrich the aids to teaching, 
and many sources, Biblical and extra-Biblical, 
will be drawn upon ; but one aim will animate 
the whole product,— a purpose definite, a mo- 
tive supreme. 

Let us take up our duties anew with cour- 
age and cheer. Zvery Other Sunday promises 
to help, as heretofore, in all ways possible. 
May our regular visits be welcome, and our 
prosperity be continued. The hope of the 
home, the Church, and the State is in moral 
and religious education of the young. To- 
gether let us bravely meet the call. 


HOW THE MONTHS~ARE NAMED. 


LL our months were named by Romans 
a great many years ago. One of the 
months looks back on the old year, and 
it looks ahead to the young or new year, so it 
was named for a god whom the Romans wor- 
shipped. He was represented as having two 
faces, looking in opposite directions. One of 
his faces was old, and the other was young. 
His name was Janus. Can you guess which 
month was named for him? Another month 
was named for the god of war. What was his 
name, and which month was named for him? 
May was named for Maia, a goddess who was 
the mother of the god Mercury; and June was 
named for Jupiter’s wife, Juno. 

Have you ever noticed that, while most 
months alternate with 30 and 31 days, July 
and August come together with 31 days? That 
is because these months were named for the 
two emperors, Julius and Augustus Cesar. It 
would not have done to give one-a longer 


month than the other received, so both months 


were given 31 days. 

In early times the Romans had only ten 
months, with names that meant first month, 
second month, and so on. Four of those names 
are used now; for instance, December really 
means ‘‘ tenth month,”’ although it is now the 
twelfth month. : Can you find the other three? 
An emperor named Numa added the two 


months of January and February, shortening - 


the others in order to do so. 

It is said that February is a name taken from 
a Latin word that means to purify, because 
during that month they held what they called 
the feast of purification; and April is from a 
word that means to open, because at that sea- 
son the buds begin to open.— The Young Idea. 
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THINKING AND DOING. 


“BY JAC LOWELL. 


Yrs, you’ve got to think if you would be 
strong, 
If you would be pure and true; 
Yes, you have to think if you down the wrong, 
But you’ve also got to do. 


You can help yourself if you soundly think, 
If your thoughts are good for you; : 

But to aid a friend from an error’s brink, 
Then you’ve also got to do. 


If you ask of one who is near the height, 
For a guide to lead, and who? 

He’ll say, ‘‘ Why, you have a wondrous might, 
If you think and also do!” 


SE your gifts faithfully, and they shall 
be enlarged: practise what you know, 
and you shall attain to higher knowl- 

: THOMAS ARNOLD. 


, 


edge. 


LETTER-BOX. 
_t 


ENIGMA I. 


I Am composed of 17 letters. 
My 13, 2, 14, is a part of the head. 
My 4, 11, 7, 14, is a fruit. 
My 8, 2, 9, is a small boy. 
My 9, 7, 3, 18, is a valley. 
My 15, 10, 17, is a near relative. 
My 5, 16, 12, 11, is where one lives. 
My 6, 2, 1, happens when nations disagree. 
My whole is a famous American writer. 
IsaBEL F. Smiru, 


GREAT MEN OF AMERICA IN ANAGRAM. 


1. Gracr Reyho Lee. 

2. Lillian Cwim Keley. 

. Susan L. Gressty. 

Leny H. Cary. 

Tam P. 8S. Newlin. 

He had been wry cerr. 

So he rode over to let. 

G. G. Weeg to Aron Shin. 
We’l rest in a bed. 

My light’d wood. 
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BIBLICAL PUZZLE. 


A DISOBEDIENT MAN,— WHO WAS HE? 


TuHERD was trouble in Israel’s camp, 
Broken was God's command; 

Some one had stolen things accursed 
From out of their new-won land. 


Lots were prepared and drawn,— 
Once, twice, thrice,— 

Until the criminal stood confessed, 
The thief who must pay the price. 


The garment, the silver, the gold, 
Were found beneath his tent; 

But alas! for this man of Judah’s tribe,— 
For death was his punishment! 


RIDDLE. 


I’m sometimes found beneath a tree, 
And often people seek for me. 
I’m raised by farmers,— others, too. 
I’m sometimes white and sometimes blue; 
I’m sometimes green and sometimes brown. 
The thrifty housewife pulls me down. 
I'm feared by many a timid one; 
I'm never shone on by the sun, 
. Loften cast a sombre gloom 
O’er many a brightly lighted room. 
I’m made of paper, silk, or lace; 
I’m sometimes worn upon the face. 


PLANT CONUNDRUMS. 


PLANT two pins, and what will come up ? 

Plant a calendar, and what will come up? 
Plant a sceptre, and what will come up? 

Plant a hen, and what will come up? 

Plant stars and stripes, and what will come up? 


OurvE ALLEN and Nellie Talbot sent correct solu- 
tions to puzzles in the previous volume of Lvery Other 
Sunday. The answers, however, did not arrive in 
time to be acknowledged before the summer vacation. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


_ Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EveRY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 


additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 


who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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